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THE PAY-OFF PAGE 


Hints on building good will and better business—by Canco 


This advertisement is one of a continu- 
ing series directed to the grocers of 
America. 

The purpose of this advertising is to 
help grocers sell more canned foods so 
you can sell more! 

Each advertisement gives timely and 
expert tips on how to display canned 
foods best... how to merchandise canned 
. and how to sell 
canned goods in increasing quantities. 


foods effectively . 


1. There’s profit in ounces! 


True, you please some types of women 
by giving them 1 |b., 1 oz. for 1 Ib. 


But suppose the item you're weighing 
costs 80¢ per lb. At this rate, you're giv- 
ing away 5¢. Peanuts? No! Most stores 
make only about 1 cent per dollar of 
sales volume. So—weigh accurately. 
When the store profits, you profit. 


Canned Foods... 
Better 4 Ways for You! 


1. Better for displays! Cans allow you to make 
the most effective displays for window, count- 
er, shelf, or floor. 


2. Easier to handle! You can stack or store 
cans with less effort in less time. 


3. Space-saving ! Cans take up less shelf and 
storage space. 


4. Won't break! There’s no loss through break- 
age when cans are accidentally dropped or 
knocked down. 


Send for free reprints of this ad for distribution 
to your salespeople. 


Each advertisement also tells grocers 


2. Be sure window displays 
do two things! 
Keep price stickers and streamers up 


high. 

Always keep displayed items low 
enough so that passers-by can see into 
the store. It’s easy to make many attrac- 
tive displays with canned foods. They're 
easy to stack and don’t break! 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO 
No other container protects 
like the can 


182,774 grocers in such grocery publica- 


everywhere that (1) cans make the most 
effective displays, (2) cans are easier to 
handle, (3) cans take less shelf and stor- 
age space, and (4) cans won't break. 


These Canco advertisements reach 


tions as Chain Store Age, Food Topics.and 
Progressive Grocer, month after month. 

It is an example of Canco’s continuing 
program to help you sell more and more 
cases of the foods you pack. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco 


Arthur J. Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. 
Advertising rates upon application. 


Yearly Subscription price: U. 
Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. 


Copy required for proof two weeks in advance of close. 
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| HAND PACK FILLER 


vith Automatic Juicing Attachment 


ea 2 


MODERN 
Super-Pulper 


Here's another FAC Machine that steps up 
‘ality. The automatic pre-juicing technique 
* @ measured quantity of juice in the can 
‘ore the tomatoes go in. Greatly improves 
pearance and quality of the pack. Also 
uces waste .. . increases yield . . . cuts costs 
all resulting in Increased Profits for you. 
vith the other modern accessories avail- 
» for FMC Hand Pack Fillers, you can fill 
sdily and accurately, those quality, spe- 
y products that improved public tastes 
increasingly demanding: cut, diced, sliced, 
‘string or French style and mixed vegeta- 
, Sliced fruits, olives, etc. Ask about these 
ssories that can widen your markets... 

| your margins! 
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ODERN 
FMC Rotary Washer 


MODERN 
No. 2 Incline 
Scalder 


MODERN 
Super Juice Extractor 


For the most complete line of Modern 
Machinery for processing and canning 
corn, beans, peas , 
tomatoes, fruits, / 
see the 260-page / 
FMC Catalog / 
Number 800.» 


MODERN 
No. 180, 18-Valve 
High Speed Juice Filler 


FOO MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Sprague-Sells Division * Hoopeston, Illinois ‘ 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK—BALTIMORE—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS | 1. 


Peaches 


2. HOW MANY 
VARIENES OF PEACHES ARE 
CROWN COMMERCIALLY 

THE US.© S00? 800F 


3. AVD 
| WHERE WERE 
\ PERCHES FURST 


\\ 


4. How MAWY CASES OF PERCHES. WERE 
WW THE 1905 SEASOUE 


|, When it’s a nectarine! The nectarine 

is a variety of peach distinguished by 
its shiny skin, Peach seeds may produce 
nectarines and vice versa; it is not un- 
common to find both growing on the 
same tree. 


2, Today, as many as 500 varieties of 

peaches are grown commercially in 
this country, although it is estimated 
that 2,181 varieties are known. 


ANSWERS 


3, Peaches were first canned on the 
West Coast in 1862. In less than a 
hundred years, peach canning has 
grown to such an extent that, in 1945 
alone, over 267,000,000 cans of various 
sizes were packed commercially. 
4, On the basis of 24 No. 214 cans per 
case, over 14 million cases of peaches 
were canned in 1945—five per cent 
more than during the previous year. 


CONTINENTAL 


ao 100 East 42nd Street 


© CAN ComPANy 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Some sources claim that the peach orig- 
inated in China, where it has been culti- 
vated for centuries and where its flower 
is considered a symbol of longevity. But 
it wasn’t until the middle of the last 
century that fruit lovers could enjoy this 
succulent fruit the world over, any time 
of the year... thanks to modern canning 
methods. Peach canners have made it 
possible for the modern family to have a 
tasty dish of peaches for dessert any 
evening in the week, and consumption 
figures show that many frequently do. 
The canning of peaches is a big business 
. .. a fascinating business. We of Con- 
tinental are happy to have played a part 
in its development, and we look forward 
to further opportunities to offer “‘the best 
in quality and the best in service.” 
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EDITORIALS 


time of year when this question comes to the fore- 

front between canners and buyers, though it is 
age-old in our industry. Here is a version of the ques- 
tion worthy of attention, because it is from Secretary 
Marvin P. Verhulst of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation, whose legal training, as well as familiarity 
with canning procedure, makes it as authoritative as 
could be expected, barring official Washington dictum. 
In his most recent bulletin to his members—June 12— 
under the heading “Questions Regarding Label Allow- 
ances,” Secretary Verhulst says: 


| im ALLOWANCES DISCUSSED—This is the 


“In our bulletin of April 23 it was pointed out that 
each canner must determine for himself what label 
allowance to grant, and that the canner must make 
such allowance available to all his customers. Since 
that time members have asked some further questions 
regarding label allowances. 


“1. How frequently may label allowances be 
changed? Subsection (a) of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, relating to price discriminations, provides that the 
prohibitions of that subsection shall not prevent price 
changes from time to time in response to changing 
conditions affecting the market. However, the pro- 
hibition against granting an allowance which is not 
available to all other competing customers is contained 
in subsection (d), and this subsection says nothing 
about changes in allowances to meet changing market 
conditions. It would appear that whenever a canner 
makes a change in his label allowance he may be re- 
quired to show affirmatively that the change was justi- 
fied and was made in good faith. Such showing can 


best be made if changes are based only on changes in 
the cost of labels. 

“°. May a label allowance exceed the cost of seller’s 
labe’s? This question was answered specifically by 
cour el for the N.C.A. at the May meeting of the 
N.C \. Board of Directors: ‘On goods of like grade 
anc uality, there would be an unlawful price discrimi- 
nati n under the Robinson-Patman Act wherever the 
ind: dual canner allowed any competitively significant 
amo ut more as a label allowance than his own label 
COs What amount is ‘competitively significant’ de- 
pen. ; upon the value of the product, marketing condi- 
tion canners’ and distributors’ margins and similar 
que ions. In our opinion, a difference of 50c per M, 
amo nting to more than 14c per dozen, would in most 
Case. be competitively significant, and would amount 
to a). illegal price discrimination against buyers pur- 
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chasing canned foods of like grade and quality from 
a canner under the canner’s own label. 


“A related question is presented by the situation 
where the canner has two or more labels of his own 
which cost different amounts. If the different labels 
are for different grades, it would be proper, if the 
canner chooses, to make different label allowances for 
the different grades not exceeding the respective label 
costs. On the other hand, we believe a canner could 
also justify a label allowance not exceeding his average 
label cost. However, there is nothing in the Robinson- 
Patman Act requiring that the full cost of a canner’s 
own labels be reflected in his label allowance. He may 
allow whatever amount less than the full cost he 
chooses or he may make no label allowance at all. 

“3. Is it illegal for a buyer to accept a discrimina- 
tory allowance? Subsection (f) of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act provides specifically that it is unlawful for 
any person ‘knowingly to induce or receive a discrimi- 
nation in price which is prohibited by this section.’ 
Thus the prohibitions of the Act are fully applicable 
to purchasers as well as to sellers and buyers who seek 
label allowances which discriminate against other buy- 
ers may themselves be violating the Robinson-Patman 
Act.” 


LANHAM ACT TRADE MARK REQUIREMENTS 
—Food processors who want to protect any trade- 
marks they own, or to register new marks, should take 
whatever action may be required by the Lanham 
Trademark Act, which becomes effective July 5. 

Existing trademarks may be registered under terms 
of the new law, which was adopted by Congress nearly 
a year ago. The Lanham Act makes available a num- 
ber of advantages not obtainable under existing trade- 
mark legislation, which it supersedes. Regulations 
under which trademarks may be registered or re-reg- 
istered under the new law are now being prepared by 
the Patent Office. 


The Lanham Act will greatly strengthen trademark 
rights, give the public added confidence in trademarks 
and more severely punish willful infringement. One 
of the important features of the new law is to make 
trademarks incontestable after five years, except when 
certain unlawful conditions exist. The new law per- 
mits registration of the shapes of packages and prod- 
ucts and of service marks, such as seals of trade 
associations. It also permits registration of the regis- 
trant’s own name or geographical or descriptive terms, 
not now registrable. 
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PICTURE DARK ?—There are any number of quo- 
tations to the effect that things are not always just 
what they seem. Here is one of them, as giving the 
actual experience of an old hand at this canning busi- 
ness, and as he sees it it is not all gold and glory. The 
profit side of any question must be taken into con- 
sideration, of course—it’s necessary to keep business 
alive. Here is an inside view of conditions in our 
industry; interesting, we think: 


“T read with interest your writings in the June 16 
The Canning Trade in regard to the world being hun- 
gry and that not to pay any attention to the people 
who say there is too much canned foods, etc. 

“The world probably is hungry but what does our 
Government buy for the hungry world? Wheat, corn, 
meats and fats. Have you heard of them buying canned 
foods? I have not. In fact I as well as other canners 
have been after our Senators and Representatives to 
get the Government to buy some canned foods to take 
the surplus off the market, but up to date they have not 
accomplished anything. 

“T have the heaviest inventory on hand since I have 
been in the canning business and I know of other can- 
ners in the same boat, and we are not able to move our 
inventory unless we practically give it away. 


“T don’t think the bankers and can companies share 
your view in regard to the pack for this year. Our 
connections have told me that their advice was to pack 
only what could be sold at packing time and if that 
was not possible their advice was not to pack. The 
banks and can companies will go along on sales made 
at packing time even tho we have to hold the goods 
until called for, but will not go along on unsold mer- 
chandise, so you see how much faith they have in the 
canning industry for 1947. 

“One canner told me that his bank connections told 
him that they were not going to lend money on any- 
thing but peeled tomatoes this year, so you see how 
conditions are down in this neck of the woods. 


“Usually by this time I have sixty or seventy thou- 
sand cases of snap beans canned; up to date I have 
not canned one case as I have not sold all I packed 
last year; just no demand. 


“You would think the Government would buy some 
surplus canned foods and send overseas but no, they 
will not buy one case. As I see it, the only ones that 
are benefiting by the Government buying are the grain 
and cattle States; it is not doing us canner boys one 
cent’s worth of good, and this is making it hard on our 
chicken business in this State as the Government has 
driven the price of grain up so high that feed is out 
of sight and the growers cannot make any money rais- 
ing chickens. 

“If you can really see any bright spots in the can- 
ning business as far as we are concerned on the East- 
ern Shore, I would like for you to enlighten me as I 
feel just the opposite way. 

“Thanking you, I am,” 

Food ‘scarcities this Fall and Winter, as now seems 
inevitable, will not mean low prices for foods. Just 
the reverse. We need food!! 
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STILL STRIKING—The rash of strikes which 
broke out on the country earlier this year has some- 
what subsided, but it has not all cleared up. It is 
against the principles of the labor leaders, apparently, 
to allow any peace in the labor world. Apparently 
they have imported the ideas used in Europe when a 
number of countries were torn by labor turmoils: keep 
agitating!! How business has been able to carry on 
as well as it has puzzles long experienced economists. 
If they attack foods now the whole world will suffer 
from hunger, and they are bent upon such action. 
There is an old expression: “you might as well kill me 
as to scare me to death” and they are using the scare 
tactic to the limit. 


Labor as a body is not to be blamed for these antics, 
in fact a happy augury is that the workers are begin- 
ning to complain about the lost time, lost wages (espe- 
cially the women of the families) caused by these 
drones of labor leaders, who never do any work them- 
selves, except to try to squeeze more money out of 
employers. Wage rates are at a point that most em- 
ployed men feel are thoroughly satisfactory, and what 
they want is steady work-time to get full advantage 
of these rates. They should institute one of the old 
ducking stools, used when our country was young, and 
give these labor agitators frequent and complete treat- 
ment. 


If we get labor troubles, in addition to the crop 
failures now confronting us, there will be hunger and 
unrest in this country this Fall and Winter. In addi- 
tion these interruptions can only increase the cost of 
foods, and food is too high now, as it is. 

The American workman is a good citizen but he wil! 
have to kick out these lazy drones who do nothing but 
interrupt employment, and invariably make it cost 
dollars for the cents they may succeed in getting in 
the wage raise. The working man should have more 
say in his union, and if the ladies at home have their 
chance he will have. 


Here is a quotation from Tuesday’s Wall Street 
Journal (June 17). Read it and visualize what a strike 
of this kind could cause all industry. 


“The C.1.0. Maritime stoppage paralyzed most U.S. 
shipping. 


‘Almost 700 ships were tied up in the dispute, ac- 
cording to President Joseph Curran of the National 
Maritime Union, one of five unions involved in the 
controversy. Curran predicted 1,150 ships woul: be 
affected in a few days under the unions’ ‘no contract, 
no work’ policy. Five hundred of the ships already 
affected were in east coast ports. 


“Assistant Labor Secretary John Gibson left VW ash- 
ington for New York in an effort to arrange a sv ttle- 
ment between union leaders and ship owners. Gibson 
said he expected to meet with both sides shortly «fter 
his arrival by plane. Negotiations were postpone: it- 
definitely pending Gibson’s appearance. 


“The American Association of Railroads wovned 
that railroad freight shipments would be halted w thin 
48 hours if the strike continues.” 
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Advantages Multiple Management 


At McCormick’s the first attempt to 
solve management and labor problems 
was made in 1932 with the installation 
of our Multiple Management Plan. We 
have attempted to bridge our chasms 
with the aid of subordinate management 
boards which bring together all the ideas 
of the thinking people in the organiza- 
tion for the betterment of the business 
as a whole and the increased welfare of 
the people in it. 

Multiple Management extends the op- 
portunity of participation in the affairs 
of the company directly and actively to 
every thinking employee at the super- 
visory level and above. It provides for 
Boards of Directors made up of men 
right out of the office, plant, and sales 
organization, men who are on their way 
up, to supplement the Senior Board of 
top-management men. We began with 
a Junior Board of Directors back in 
1932. 


JUNIOR BOARDS OF DIRECTORS 


We selected seventeen men—assistant 
department heads, accountants, junior 
executives, etec—whom we considered to 
be the best prospects for future leader- 
ship, and told them that they were to 
be given direct participation in manage- 
ment in their own group, operating inde- 
pendently of the Senior Board and the 
line organization. 

They were told to elect their own 
chairman and secretary, set up their own 
schedule of meetings, draw up their own 
By-laws. They were given the right to 
discuss anything in the business which 
interested them. They were assured that 
top management would not be present to 
look over their shoulders in the meetings, 
and that their discussions would be free 
diseuss\ons without “topside” interfer- 
ence, ‘hey were given suggested proj- 


ects an! topics, as a starter, to give them 
an ide: of the sort of subject matter on 
which the company could use their 
thinkir 


In th. first five years, 2,109 unanimous 


recom» ndations came out of the Junior 
Board «nd from the Factory Board, 
Which ‘actory Board was established 
shortl, after the Junior Board, with 
plant » | warehouse men as its member- 


ship. { this number, only six were 
turne’ iown completely. This meant 
that 2 ©} fresh new ideas found their 
Way company operations and poli- 
cles, ice ideas are the life-blood of 


busin« the business prospered from 
this hh essing of the potential creative 
thoug! of alert, aggressive, middle- 
manay. ent men. 

The \ctory Board also was appointed 
at the cginning and operates in much 
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Excerpts from a talk by 
CHARLES P. McCORMICK 


the same manner. Holding regular meet- 
ings, the members discuss matters of 
production, shipping, and warehousing— 
things with which they are concerned in 
their daily jobs; and make many recom- 
mendations for improvement of plant 
procedures and techniques. 


The Sales Board of Directors was a 
logical development at McCormick’s be- 
cause the business is divided into three 
parts—office, factory, and sales. The 
Sales Board is made up of men right out 
of the sales organization. Since they 
are scattered from Maine to California, 
this Board presented a special problem 
which was solved by arranging for meet- 
ings lasting a week, twice a year. Be- 
tween meetings the members carry on 
their work, through committees, by cor- 
respondence. 


There is a Consumer Board made up 
of independent women, which makes rec- 
ommendations on products from the 
standpoint of recipes, packaging, adver- 
tising, ete. 


THE SENIOR BOARD 


The Senior Board of Directors is 
elected by the stockholders and corre- 
sponds almost identically to the Board 
of Directors of the average corporation. 
No member of the Senior Board of Di- 
rectors may serve on the Junior, Fac- 
tory, or Sales Boards. They attend sub- 
ordinate board meetings by invitation 
only. 


Thus, instead of the usual half dozen 
or dozen people active in management on 
a board of directors, McCormick & Com- 
pany has over fifty people serving as 
directors of the company. Their ideas 
are brought forth in free discussion; and 
their management responsibilities sup- 
plement, but do not replace, their regular 
duties in their departments as parts of 
the line organization of the company. 

Management has been brought close to 
McCormick workers by this series of 


The Multiple Management Plan, 
described by Charles P. McCor- 
mick, President, McCormick and 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland, 
before the Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists 
held at the Statler Hotel in Boston, 
Massachusetts, June 2, has been so 
successful in promoting good labor 
management relations and in in- 
creasing productivity that it has 
been adopted by several hundred 
other companies. 


boards. A Factory Board member com- 
municates to workers some of the prob- 
lems and difficulties facing top manage- 
ment, and the workers -f the business, 
because he learns about them in board 
meetings; and in the same fashion work- 
ers communicate to board members their 
feelings and wishes. They are close 
enough to them to speak freely. There- 
fore, their suggestions and their requests 
are passed along rapidly in the very next 
Junior or Factory or Sales Board meet- 
ing and come up to management quickly 
for prompt attention and action. 


PROMOTES HARMONY 


In these days of labor strife and tur- 
moil, it is pleasant to be able to report 
that there have not only been no work 
stoppages at McCormick and Company 
in these fifteen years, but actually there 
have been no whispers of labor discord, 
no petitions from employees, no demands 
for changes in policy—nothing but har- 
mony. The reason is that management 
is working in the interests of the people 
and is close enough to them so that em- 
ployee wishes and requests are put into 
effect as company policies, by board ac- 
tion, before they ever rexch the stage of 
becoming a demand. In other words, 
management takes the initiative in Hu- 
man Relations. 


This has brought about an invaluable 
spirit and morale. Our employee turn- 
over is 38 to 5% in normal peacetime 
years. Unexcused absenteeism in war- 
time was always less than 1%. Employee 
wages are the highest in our industry 
in our area, and are supplemented by 
profit-sharing bonuses, plus a program 
of benefits, including a company-paid 
pension plan, group insurance, sick bene- 
fits, complete medical service, and so on. 
We have stabilized employment, assure 
at least 48 weeks’ work, and pay every 
year for every satisfactory permanent 
employee who has been with us six 
months or longer, and who maintains 
efficiency in his work. 


But I think the real point is that 
workers have increased earnings, man- 
agement has received a direct return in 
the form of increased profits, and capital 
(meaning stockholders) has received a 
direct return in the form of increased 
dividends. All because of Multiple Man- 
agement. Thus, everybody has benefited. 
Our fifteen years of experience, and re- 
ports from several hundred other com- 
panies which have adapted Multiple 
Management to their organizations, 
prove by results that it pays for manage- 
ment to take the initiative in better 
Human Relations. 
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Science Benefits the Food Industry 


The story of how science saved the 
Army millions of dollars by averting 
spoilage of canned vegetables was re- 
lated June 3 at a meeting of the seventh 
national conference of the Institute of 
Food Technologists at Boston by Dr. 
Hatton B. Rogers, director of quality 
control for the Phillips Packing Co., Inc., 
of Cambridge, Maryland. 

Spoilage of many non-acid canned 
foods in hot climates is caused by ther- 
mophilic or heat-loving bacteria which 
multiply only at high temperatures. 
Since these organisms often are present 
in canned products, especially non-acid 
vegetables, the spoilage problem was es- 
pecially great for the Army Quarter- 
master Corps, which must supply food 
to forces throughout the world, many of 
them in tropical zones. 

Since the thermophilic bacteria are not 
generally dangerous to health of them- 
selves, and since they do not multiply at 
normal temperate zone temperatures, 
their presence is seldom a factor of great 
importance in canned foods in the United 
States, so Army purchases of canned 
foods containing them could be used 
without danger of spoilage in the tem- 
perate zones, 


THE MOBILE LABORATORY 


To detect the canning packs suitable 
for tropical zones, Dr. Rogers related, 
the Army instituted a system of mobile 
laboratory units, mounted in huge truck- 
trailers, which traveled about the can- 
ning areas making spot surveys of the 
products. This action followed reports 
in 1943 that losses of food through spoil- 
age in overseas areas had reached seri- 
ous proportions, Dr. Rogers said. 

The initial mobile laboratory unit was 
able to detect thermophilic bacteria in 
canning plants, and to determine the 
spots in the process where they entered 
the product, thus making it possible to 
advise the canners how to eliminate 
them. 


Dr. Rogers estimated that, by protect- 
ing the Army against purchases of 
canned foods unsuitable for shipment 
overseas because of thermophilic bac- 
teria contamination, the first mobile 
laboratory saved $4,350,000. During the 
summer of 1945, two other mobile labo- 
ratories were in operation, and the three 
conducted tests on $28,000,000 worth of 
canned foods. 


SUGAR SAVED 

In connection with the same problem 
of thermophilic bacteria, Dr. Rogers re- 
ported, science made it possible to use 
large stocks of sugar for canning which 
had been regarded as unusable for this 
purpose because they were contaminated 
with spores of these organisms. 

A processing machine was developed 
in which the contaminated sugar, spread 
in a thin layer, was exposed to a battery 


of ultraviolet lamps that effectively 
killed the bacterial spores. 

In the summer of 1945, for example, 
a mobile ultraviolet ray unit, Dr. Rogers 
said, made it possible for canneries to 
use 200,000 pounds of sugar, valued at 
$8,000, which would otherwise have been 
unusable, a not inconsiderable amount 
in view of the stringent sugar shortage. 

If the scheduled Army food procure- 
ment program had had to be carried out 
through 1945, Dr. Rogers estimated, the 
mobile laboratories would have made 
possible a saving of $15,500,000. 

As one result of the survey 2,900,000 
dozen cans of peas and 2,200,000 dozen 
cans of corn were found not acceptable; 
3,600,000 dozen cans of peas and 2,800,- 
000 cans of corn were diverted to tem- 
perate climates to avert possibility of 
thermophilic bacterial spoilage. 


DRY PEAS ELIGIBLE FOR PRICE 
SUPPORT 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that its price support 
program for 1947 crop thresher run dry 
edible peas will be implemented through 
purchase agreements with growers. Last 
year the support program operated 
through dealers, covering cleaned and 
graded peas. 

Under the 1947-crop program thresher- 
run dry edible smooth peas of the classes 


Alaska, Bluebell, Scotch Green, ‘‘irst 
and Best, Marrowfat, White Canada and 
Colorado White which would grade §, 
No. 2 or better after normal cles sing 
will be eligible for price support | 90 
per cent of the comparable price ws of 
July 1, 1947. 


Dry peas which would grade UL. §, 
No. 1 after normal cleaning will be sup- 
ported at 25 cents per 100 pounds higher 
than peas which would grade U. S. No. 2, 
Colorado White peas will be supported 
at 25 cents per 100 pounds less than the 
support prices for other classes. The 
specific support prices will be announced 
about July 1. 


The price-support agreements will 
provide for purchase at support prices 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
peas delivered to CCC in May 1948. The 
agreements will be available from the 
beginning of harvest through December 
31, 1947. Payment will be based on the 
total quantity of sound whole peas 
delivered, 


TANGERINE JUICE PROMOTION 


Tangerine Juice, which was canned 
commercially for the first time in 1946, 
will be given its first special advertising 
campaign this summer by the Florida 
Citrus Commission when approximately 
$35,000 will be put to promotional use. 
Don Butts, Advertising Manager for the 
Commission, says that three radio spots 
a week have already been alloted to tan- 
gerine juice in Chicago, Baltimore, De- 

. troit, New York, Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia, to be run through the summer, 
and that a substantial amount of printed 
advertising will appear in July. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
BEST FOR FOOD 


Speaking before the meeting of the 
Institute of Food Technologists early 
this month, Dr. Richard C. Cunningham, 
Chief Metallurgist of Industrial Steels, 
Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts, told a 
technical session that stainless steel is 
the metal of choice for all types of food 
processing equipment and machinery. 

Dr. Cunningham noted that stainless 
steels are available to meet all problems 
in processing foods, and declared that 
their advantages generally and their low 
upkeep costs more than offset the high 
initial cost. 

“There are really 28 separate and 
distinct alloys which are recognized as 
stainless steels by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute,” Dr. Cunningham 
said. Of these, four meet the needs of 
the food industry, he declared. 

Basically, stainless steel is an alloy 
containing at least 12 per cent chro- 


MACHNERY 


mium, a hard, corrosion-resistant ‘etal 
which gives stainless steel its well | nown 
characteristics. Chromium, and _ other 
elements which may be added to some 
stainless steels, form a film on tl sur- 
face which protects the steel and — verts 
or delays corrosion. 

For use in the food industry, st» inless 
steel, Dr. Cunningham noted, is ex ellent 
because, unlike copper and some other 
metals, it does not affect the color. lavor 
or food value of foods. Metall: vgical 
research, he noted, has made fab) -ation 
of stainless steel comparatively e sy by 
all the usual processes, and_ in rove 
ments still are being made. The metal 
even has psychological value, h_ indi- 
cated, since its shiny appearance: gives 
incentive to workers charged wit. keep- 
ing food plant cleanliness at the essel 
tial high level, while this same _ aality 
impresses visitors. 
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\LT HELPS PREVENT 
FATIGUE IN HOT WEATHER 


By E. B. TUSTIN, JR. 
Worcester Salt Company 


Summer’s high temperatures used to 
take a heavy toll of industrial workers 
eacii year—until scientists discovered 
how simple it is to protect employees 
from the 
fatigue, heat exhaustion and 
cramps. Salt is the answer. 

Today there is practically no industry 
where workers are affected by high tem- 
peratures that does not furnish the sim- 
ple safeguard of providing salt to re- 
place that lost through perspiration. Salt 
tablets are supplied at convenient loca- 
tions so that a little extra salt may be 
taken with each drink of water. 


heat 


EXTRA SALT NEEDED IN HOT 
ENVIRON MENTS 


We cannot live without salt. In fact 
it is the principal mineral constituent of 
the blood and it is present in every tis- 
sue. When the two million little sweat 
glands of the body operate at full tilt, 
a great deal of salt is lost in perspira- 
tion. Unless the salt is restored, the 
blood and tissues suffer a salt starva- 
tion, and fatigue and loss of appetite 
may follow. Workers cannot do their 
best and may be tired and listless during 
the day. 

When the loss of salt becomes suffi- 
ciently great, other maladies may arise 
due to salt deficiency and result in pain- 
ful contraction of the muscles in the 
hands, arms and legs and sometimes in 
the muscles of the abdomen, for this 
reason often called “heat cramps.” 


RESTORING SALT PROMOTES WORK 
EFFICIENCY 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Assoc ation says: “The saline content of 
pers} vation is such that as much as 300 
grain. of mineral material may be lost 
from e body in a single 24 hour period. 
This \ineral loss has proved to be the 
cause >r contributing cause of muscle 


cram excessive fatigue and intestinal 
upsei So great is the loss of chloride 
thro: profuse sweating that it is al- 
most possible to replace total loss fully 
thror the consumption of salt tablets. 


Wor s are encouraged to take one 
equivalent of about 1/10 tea- 
Spoo’ | salt) with every drink of wa- 
ter, 10 tablets are daily consumed, 
(equ ent to about 1 teaspoonful salt) 
this s not exceed the average loss of 
salt 1 ough perspiration on a hot sum- 
mer 


Wc ors taking salt tablets are found 


to d) - water less frequently, and in 
smal! amounts—yet their thirst is 
quenc !. This is because salt enables 


the » nds of the body to retain the 
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devastating effect of heat 


amount of water needed for 
functioning. 

According to the authoritative text- 
book ‘Practice of Medicine’: “Heat 
Cramps may be expected to disappear 
when each worker takes from 90 to 150 
grains of salt per day with drinking 
water.” 

By restoring the salt lost in perspira- 
tion one of the most important com- 
plaints of summer may be routed. 


proper 


RED CHERRY PROMOTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Canners Association in Traverse City 
the growers and packers of red tart 
cherries from the producing states estab- 
lished a national industry organization 
to be known as National Red Cherry 
Institute. The basic objective of the Na- 


tional Red Cherry Institute is to be the 
expansion of sales of red tart cherries 
through a cooperative advertising and 
promotional campaign, with the annual 
peak of activity to come in National 
Cherry Week in February each year. 

The formation of the National Red 
Cherry Institute marks the beginning of 
a new era of cooperative relations be- 
tween cherry growers and packers, the 
growers and packers being equally rep- 
resented on the Advisory Committee and 
the Board of Directors. Officers elected 
are: President, Karl S. Reynolds, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin; Vice-President, 
Horace M. Putnam, Lyons, New York; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Edgerton Hart, 
Byrne Marcellus Company, Chicago 4, 
Ill. The Board of Directors consists of 
four representatives of the growers and 
four representatives of the packers. The 
Advisory Committee, which is the policy 
body, consists of fifteen growers and fif- 
teen packers, divided among the produc- 
ing states as follows: Michigan, 8; New 
York, 4; Wisconsin, 4: Colorado, 2; 
Ohio, 2. Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania, 2; 
Utah, 2; Washington, 2; West Virginia, 
2. Permanent headquarters of the Insti- 
tute will be at 332 South Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


ICELESS REFRIGERATOR 
CAR FOR FROZEN FOODS 


Tests conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
various industry groups, indicate that an 
iceless refrigerator car can maintain 
temperatures of approximately 0° F. 
under conditions of summer heat. This 
temperature, which cannot be reached by 
the ordinary refrigerator car, will main- 
tain the prime quality of frozen foods. 


The car in which the tests were con- 
ducted has 3-inch insulation and is 
equipped with a split-absorption system 
of refrigeration, an adaptation of a 
well-known method of _ refrigeration. 
Tanks attached to the underframe of the 
car hold the refrigerant, anhydrous am- 
monia, under pressure. Cooling is 
achieved as the ammonia moves from the 
tanks through a single regulating valve 
and expands in the cooling coils located 
in the ceiling of the car. When the am- 
monia has completed its refrigerating 
effect, it is finally taken up by water in 
absorber tanks also attached to the un- 
derframe of the car. There are no mov- 
ing parts. 

The ammonia consumption rate during 
the test period—February 11-21, 1947— 
averaged 42 pounds per hour. During 
the tests a single charge of anhydrous 
ammonia lasted 46 hours. 

The tests, conducted in a car-testing 
laboratory at Potomac Yards, Alexan- 
dria, Va., were made with a car loaded 
with cartons of frozen tangerine seg- 


ments. The test car was placed in the 
test house on February 11, 1947. The 
air temperature inside the house was 
brought quickly to about 92 degrees and 
maintained at that temperature for the 
entire 10-day test. From the time the 
car entered the laboratory until Febru- 
ary 21, the temperature of the air and 
frozen tangerines inside the car was de- 
termined every two hours by means of 
remote reading thermocouples and elec- 
tric resistance thermometers. Test-house 
temperatures were also taken every two 
hours. 

During the 10-day test the tempera- 
ture of the frozen tangerines at the top 
of the load averaged from 4 degrees be- 
low zero to 1 degree above zero. At the 
bottom of the load, temperatures ranged 
from 3 degrees below zero to 3 degrees 
above zero. Improved wall and _ floor 
racks, allowing a freer circulation of air. 
would undoubtedly narrow the spread 
between temperatures at the top of the 
load and those at the bottom of the load. 
The load of tangerines was hard frozen 
when placed in the car. The load was 
still hard frozen when removed at the 
end of the test period. 

A detailed report on the tests may be 
obtained from the Marketing Facilities 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


BRADLEY DEWEY HONORED 


At an appropriate ceremony held at 
the the U. S. Naval Shipyard, Charles- 
ton, June 10, Bradley Dewey, President 
of the Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts, was 
presented the Medal of Merit awarded 
by the President of the United States 
for his outstanding services to his coun- 
try as Deputy Rubber Director from 
September 1942 to September 1943, and 
as Rubber Director from September 1943 
to September 1944, and for his services 
as Chairman of the Guided Missiles 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from February 1945 to May 1946. The 
citation accompanying the award was 
signed by President Truman. Rear Ad- 
miral Morton L. Devo, USN, Comman- 
dant of the First Naval District, made 
the presentation in behalf of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


MAKING READY 


In preparation for the season’s opera- 
tions the Bentonville (Ark.) Canning 
Company is making a number of im- 
provements, including the installation of 
some new machinery, the buildine of a 
new loading platform which is 120 feet 
long and 24 feet wide, and replacing the 
factory roof. Total cost of improvements 
will approximate $20,000. 


TEXAS A&M OFFERS FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


Beginning with the Fall Semester, 
Texas A & M College, College Station, 
Texas, will offer a five year course in 
Food Technology. Students will have 
the opportunity to specialize in dairy 
products, fruit and vegetable products, 
meat, fishery and poultry products. Stu- 
dents will be reauired to work at least 
six months in an avproved food process- 
ing or food manufacturing plant in order 
to graduate. It is reecmmended that 
this work be done during two summer 
vacation periods, and possibly in two 
different plants. 


JOINS WILSON COMPANY 


Alfred 0. Retter has joined the Nor- 
man L. Wilson Comnany, Buffalo food 
brokers in an executive canacity, where 
he will have charge of the company’s 
sales to the wholesale trade in Western 
New York effective July 1. Retter, a 
graduate of the University of Buffalo 
and a veteran of World War IT. was with 
General Mills for 17 years. He served 
with the Army for four years, two of 
them overseas, and left the service in 
February 1946 with the rank of Captain. 
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ON THE SICK LIST 


“Better Profits,” who for so many 
years has contributed valuable sales sug- 
gestions regularly to the CANNING TRADE, 
is recuperating at his home in Columbus 
after spending several weeks in the hos- 
pital. His condition is improving slowly 
and he expects to be back on the job 
within a short time. 

“Midwest,” our Chicago Market Cor- 
respondent, is also on the sick list this 
week and was unable to make his usual 
valuable report of that market. 


CANNING CROPS OUT OF MAR- 
KETING AGREEMENTS BILL 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
on June 12 voted to report the Hope Bill 
to amend the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreements Act of 1937 and delete Sec- 
tion 4 of the Bill which would have ex- 
tended the coverage of the Act to all 
agricultural commodities, including can- 
ning crops. Section 4 of the Bill as 
originally introduced, provided that all 
agricultural commodities might be made 
subiect to orders of the Secretary of 
Agriculture which would control produc- 
tion and marketing activities of fruit 
and vegetable canners. The action of the 
House Committee removes this section 
from the Bill, thus reeommending to the 
House that no additional commodities be 
made subiect to mandatory controls of 
the Department of Agriculture. It was 
on this section of the Bill that represen- 
tatives of the canning industry testified 
last February. 


BUYS FROZEN FOOD PLANT 


R. D. Bodle Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has bought the Mount Vernon, 
Washington, plant of Polar Frosted 
Foods of Seattle, which is now operating 
under the new management. 


SARDIK APPOINTS BROKERS 


Sardik Food Products Corporation, 
New York City, has appointed Searle & 
Funderburg, Inc., to handle their account 
in the Chicago territory. Cal. Dal Santo 
will be in charge of dehydrated food 
sales. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute will hold its Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting on October 6 and 7, 1947, at 
the Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, according to announcement 
made by George W. von Hofe, Institute 
President. 


AGED GROCERS HONORED 


One hundred thirty-three persons at- 
tended a dinner held by the St. Louis 
Food Brokers Association on June 12 in 
commemoration of the Wulfing Grocer 
Company’s 100th Anniversary in the 
wholesale grocery business. Twenty-two 
of the guests were officers, stockholders 
and selected personnel of the Wulfing 
Grocer Company. Another 16 repre- 
sented different jobbing houses in the 
St. Louis area. In addition to members 
of the St. Louis Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, a half dozen or so other manufac- 
turers’ agents were in attendance. Ed 
Kehr, President of the St. Louis Food 
Brokers Association, presided at the din- 
ner, while Ward H. Goodloe, who had 
given considerable time and thought to 
the preparation and plans for the dinner, 
served as Toastmaster. 

August E. Glister, past President of 
the National-American Wholesale Groc- 
ers Association and President of the 
General Grocer Company of St. Louis, 
acted as spokesman for the other whole- 
sale grocers. 

A handsome plaque was awarded to 
Wulfing Grocer Company by Theodore 
C. Wetterau of the Wetterau Grocer 
Company. Acknowledging the greetings 
was Frank H. Juttemeyer, Secretary of 
Wulfing Grocer Company, who also re- 
lated incidents of years gone by that 
proved most interesting, especially in his 
description of the changes that have 
transpired in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness between the horse and buggy days 
and the immediate present. At the con- 


‘clusion of Mr. Juttemeyer’s talk the of- 


ficers of the Wulfing Grocer Company 
presented him with a certificate for a 
brand new automobile. 


TO FREEZE MEXICAN PINEAPPLE 


The Lone Star Food Freezers, San 
Carlos, Texas, is preparing to freeze 
about 10,000 tons of pineapple this year, 
to be brought in from Oaxaca, Mexico. 
The company handled about that same 
quantity last year. 


JOE SHARRATT JOINS 
HUNGERFORD 


Joseph Sharratt, who until the middle 
of May was with the Torsch Canning 
Company, Milford, Delaware, has joined 
the Hungerford Packing Company at 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania. 


FISH CANNERY BURNS 


The Wrangell, Alaska, salmon can- 
nery and warehouse of the Farwest Can- 
ning Corporation, Seattle, Washin; ton, 
was destroyed by fire last week with 
damages estimated at $350,000. 


IN NEW OFFICES 


The Monmouth Canning Company, 
Portland, Maine, last week moved into 
new offices at 263 Forest Avenue. 
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SHERMAN SUCCEEDS NASH AS 
NEW YORK SECRETARY 


William H. Sherman, for the past two 
and one-half years Labor Consultant of 
the Association of New York State Can- 
ners, Ine., has been elected Executive 
Secretary of that Association effective 
immediately. He succeeds Arthur E. 
Nash, who resigned on June Ist to ac- 
cept a position in the Sales Department 
at Comstock Canning Corporation in 
Newark, New York. 

Sherman is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity and has done advanced work 
there. Previous to his coming with the 
Association he was director of Training 
and Safety for the Northeastern Divi- 
sion of the U. S. for War Food Admin- 
istration, Prior to this he taught Voca- 
tional Agriculture at Albion High School 
in Albion, New York, for eight years. 


He is thirty-four years old, married 
and has three children. 


NO CHANGES IN SOYBEAN 
STANDARDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that no changes are con- 
templated in the official grain standards 
for soybeans during the current year. 
Informal hearings were held in May at 
Toledo, Peoria, Chicago and Cedar 
Rapids to afford interested persons an 
opportunity to express their opinions as 
to whether changes should be made in 
the present official standards. Subjects 
discussed at the hearings included mat- 
ters of definition, splits, damaged ker- 
nels, foreign material, and moisture con- 
tent. Opportunity was also given to 
those who desired to do so to express 
their opinions to the Department in writ- 
ing prior to May 29, 1947. 

From the information obtained at the 
informal hearings, from the written 
opinions submitted, and from other in- 
formation available, the Department 
does not feel warranted in revising the 
official standards for soybeans at this 
time. 


A PAINT FOR WET SURFACES 


\ new rubber base enamel which can 
be «»plied to wet surfaces and which is 
res -iant to food acids, and cleaning 
com ounds, eliminates many of the 
har caps of proper paint maintenance 


in canning and processing industry. 
Ru erized Dampcoat Enamel as an- 
no. ced by The Wilbur & Williams Com- 
pa: of Boston, Massachusetts, provides 
th ‘esirable qualities of rubber in a 
pi ‘ical brush or spray applied coating 
Ww! 1 may be used for overnight re- 
fin ing of equipment even under wet 
¢ tions. The enamel does not discolor 


ai heats up to 250°F. and affords the 
re. Lanee of rubber to fumes, and acids 
ar lkalis in mild concentrations. The 
m rial is recommended for walls and 
ce’ \gs to provide a sanitary mildew and 
fur us resistant coating as well as for 
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equipment subjected to acids and water 
spillage in food plants. Rubberized 
Dampcoat Enamel is available in non- 
yellowing White, Light Gray, Aluminum, 
Black and several other colors. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


Low Tang Chang, representing Low 
Tangshang, Ltd., 34 Boat Quay, Singa- 
pore, British Malaya, is interested in ob- 
taining representatives for foodstuffs. 
He is now in the U. S. for a month. 
U. S. address: Room 928, New Weston 
Hotel, Madison Ave & 50th St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San 
Francisco, ete. 


N. V. Joz. Swartberg’s Handelmaat- 
schappij, Mathenesserlaan 299a, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, desires purchase quo- 
tations for canned fruits. 


European Animal and Food Produce 
Company Limited, 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smithfield, London, E.C. 1, seeks immedi- 
ate representation for canned fish and 
seafoods, canned meat and meat mix- 
tures. 


Carl Schwartz, representing his own 
firm at 81 Rotelstrasse, and Standard- 
werke A.G., 55/57 Lowenstrasse, both 
Zurich, Switzerland, is interested in food 
specialties. Scheduled to arrive June 7, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., Foreign Patrons Mail Sec- 
tion, 649 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, 


Washington, etc. 


DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 
JOIN N. F. B. A. 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following have been 
admitted to membership: E. A. Daniel- 
son Co., Detroit, recommended by L. E. 
Spoon Co. San Diego branch of Linden- 
berger & Adams, of Los Angeles, recom- 
mended by Gustafson Brokerage Co. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME 


Lambert Horn & Co., Birmingham food 
brokers, have changed their firm name to 
Estill & Ramsey. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Granberg Brokerage Co. has moved to 
new quarters at 1645 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, 3. 


NAMED LARSEN BROKER 


Larsen Co., prominent canners of Green 
Bay, Wis., has appointed Harry G. 
Schierholz & Co., Chicago, as its sales 
representatives for the Chicago trading 
area. 


ANNUAL OUTING 
The Chicago Food Products Club held 
its annual outing at St. Andrews Golf 
Club in that city this week, the feature 
event being a baseball game between the 
“buyers” and the “sellers.” 


NEW CONVEYOR BELTING — Flexible, flat-top, steel conveyor belting, 
designed to meet the conveying requirements of canners, packers, bakers, bottlers and 
many other industries, is now being manufactured by Food Machinery Corporation’s 
Anderson-Barngrover Division at San Jose, California. 

Constructed of No. 302 (18-8) stainless steel, the belting comes in a choice of 
either solid-top links (see inset) or links with 4” perforations for drainage and 


ventilation. 


These are manufactured from high quality stainless steel, joined by 12 


gauge stainless steel spindle wires, self-locking on the underside to form a continuous 
length. Ridges on the underside add strength and provide a continuous level surface 
for head and tail pulleys and support rollers. In addition to stainless steel, the belting 


can be supplied in electro-galvanized steel. 


Special features of the FMC belting are: resistance to surface abrasion, no- 


stretch characteristics, ease of cleaning and flexibility. 


It can be supplied in any 


length and in widths running in multiples of even inches. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


CORN 


WARRENSBURG, ILL., June 10—Corn: 
Planting about three to four weeks late 
because of rain and bad weather condi- 
tions. Expect to have about the same 
acreage as last year but only about one- 
third planted to date. If present weather 
conditions continue for ten days all plant- 
ing will be accomplished and_ possibly 
slightly greater than last year. 


HOPE, IND., June 17—Sweet Corn: Nor- 
mal acreage contracted. Possibly a third 
planted now. May not finish until in 
July. None up as yet. Normal sized 
pack possible but not probable. 


BELLE PLAINE, IOWA, June 11—White 
Sweet Corn: Acreage will be less than 
last year which will be 525 acres. Have 
plenty of water but think the acreage will 
come through with some late plantings. 
May wind up planting on June 17. Think 
crop will be short as some fields were hit 
with large floods. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, June 10—Corn: 
Good growing conditions. 


PEAS 


HOPE, IND., June 17—Peas: Did not sow 
any peas this year. 


MILTON, ORE., June 9—Peas: Crop 
about 75 per cent normal. Early peas 
seriously cut by dry weather; excessive 
rain badly washing some fields; aphid 
situation serious. Some fields abandoned 
because of hail damage. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, June 10—Peas: 
Excellent yield; above average. 


TOMATOES 


HOPE, IND., June 17—Tomatoes: Our 
acreage is 60 per cent of normal. Bad 
weather ruined our direct seeding and 
early setting. Planting of field corn 
and soy beans held up so long that when 
weather got right for them growers quit 
setting tomatoes. Our packing season 
will start three weeks later than normal. 
Need a late fall to get 60 per cent of 
normal pack. Plants hard to get now. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., June 14—Toma- 
toes: Acreage will be cut considerably; 
about 40 per cent. Wet weather has kept 
the farmers from planting; plants have 
gotten too large. The part set seems to 
be growing very well. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., June 16—Toma- 
toes: Early acreage through this section 
is on a par with normal years. There 
are very few late tomatoes set as yet 
and there will probably be very few set. 
Due to cold weather the crop will run 
from one to two weeks later than usual 
and no volume will be packed before the 
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last week in July. At the present time 
the crop looks fair and no late blight 
has been reported as yet. It is our 
opinion that labor will cost the same as 
last year, although it will be a little 
more plentiful, and other costs will ad- 
vance to a certain extent, with the ex- 
ception of raw stock. The contract price 
in this section is the same as last year, 
but on the open market believe there will 
be a drop of at least 25 per cent average 
cost over the entire season. 


PHARR, TEX., June 16—Tomatoes: Due 
to an early freeze and the consequent 
necessity of replanting, the acreage in 
this area is considerably below normal. 
It is estimated that the spring pack of 
canned tomatoes may be from 25 to 50 
per cent below the average of the last 
five years. This is due not only to the 
decreased acreage available for ripe to- 
matoes for canning, but due also to the 
long lasting strength of the green to- 
mato deal. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, June 10—Toma- 
toes: All plants set out and growing fine; 
yield depends on July and August 
weather. 


OTHER ITEMS 


PRENTISS, N. C., June 16—Green Beans: 
Acreage 75 per cent normal; growing 
conditions 100 per cent or better. 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 9—Cucumbers: 
Just out of ground; should be normal. 
Cabbage: Just planting. 


HOW TO MEET DELAY IN 
TOMATO PLANTING 


The liberal use of fertilizers at 
planting time with side-dressings of 
nitrogenous fertilizer six weeks later, the 
use of a “starter” solution when setting 
the plants in the field, and the use of 
early maturing varieties such as John 
Baer offer the most promising means of 
offsetting the effects of delayed planting 
of cannery tomatoes due to the excessive 
rains of the past few weeks, according 
to Prof. C. B. Sayre, canning crops spe- 
cialist at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

With only 20 per cent of the cannery 
tomato acreage planted to date (June 
14) in New York State, it is still pos- 
sible to obtain a fair crop by resorting 
to practices that will speed up the devel- 
opment of the plants, says this authority. 

“This is the year farmers should take 
advantage of the fertilizer attachment to 
their planters, or use a potato planter or 
similar device to place fertilizers in 
bands close to the row but not directly 
under the plants,” says Professor Sayre. 
“About 300 to 400 pounds of fertilizer 
can be applied by this method, with the 


rest plowed under or drilled in deepl 
just before setting the plants in the field. 
Altogether about 1,200 pounds to th» 
acre of a 4-12-4, 5-10-5, 4-12-8, or 5-10-1)) 
should be used. 

“Go easy on the use of nitrogen at this 
time,” warns the Station scientist. “It 
will stimulate plant growth at the ex- 
pense of fruit development if used too 
liberally at the start. About six weeks 
after setting the plants in the field, a 
side-dressing of 300 pounds of sodium 
nitrate or 200 pounds of ammonium sul- 
fate or 150 pounds of ammonium nitrate 
to the acre will aid in giving the plants 
an added boost when they are setting 
fruit. 

Professor Sayre also urges the use of 
starter solutions when setting out to- 
mato plants. Even though there is ample 
moisture in the soil, the plants have 
been held longer than usual and need 
the extra nutrients supplied by the solu- 
tion, he says. The use of 4 to 8 pounds 
of high analysis fertilizer in 50 gallons 
of water applied at the vate of about a 
fourth of a pint to the plant is recom- 
mended. 


CORN BORER CONTROL 


The European corn borer may be prof- 
itably controlled in market sweet corn 
and hybrid seed corn, and under some 
conditions, in field corn also, by timely 
spraying or dusting. The Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, of 
the Department of Agriculture, recom- 
mends spraying or dusting with DDT, 
Ryania or a rotenone powder. The in- 
secticide does not get on the kernels and 
it may be used safely on home garden 
sweet corn. Derris or Ryania should be 
used at the rate of four lbs. of the 
ground material to 100 gal. of water plus 
a spreading agent. DDT should be ap- 
plied at the rate of one-half lb. of actual 
DDT to 100 gal. of water plus a spread- 
ing agent. The DDT usually comes as 
a wettable powder containing 25 to 50% 
of the chemical and the _ necessary 
spreaders. DDT when fed to animils, 
is excreted in the milk and accumulaied 
in animal fat. It is, therefore, not rec- 
ommended that treated leaves, stalks and 
husks be fed to livestock. 


NEW CAN LABEL ADHESIVE 
BULLETIN 


An attractive, four page Technical | d- 
hesive Bulletin, profusely illustrated, « °s- 
cribes the improved can labeling ac ‘e- 
sives produced by Paisley Products, °c. 
of Chicago and New York City. A! er 
pointing out briefly in an introduc ve 
paragraph of the trend towards “on-' 
spot impulse buying” in retail stores, he 
bulletin describes a complete range of 
can label adhesives designed to meet he 
majority of labeling, handling and 
age conditions encountered in the p: k- 
aging industry. Readers can obtai 4a 
copy of Technical Service Bulletin <0. 
16 by addressing their requests to Pa’ ey 
Products, Inc., 1770 Canalport Ave le, 
Chicago 16, Illinois, or 630 West | st 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Don't Guess 
About Your 1947 Pack! 


Your monthly reporting policy through 


EXCHANGE 


| can provide automatic and immediate adjustment 


of insurance coverage as your insurable values 


fluctuate up or down. 
| 
| 


Report your values promptly. 


Include values at all locations. 


Include customers’ labels and all property for 


| which you have assumed legal liability. 


| 4O years of specialized insurance serice 
te 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
Tel: SUperior 7700 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Season is Not Late—But Weather is Not 

Helping—Send in Your Crop Reports— 

Stocks on Hand and the Heavily Increased 

Consumer Demands—Some Heavy Export 

Shipments of Canned Tomatoes—Next Week 
The Almanac 


LATE?—That seems to be the general 
feeling, that crops are running late, and 
that consequently canning will also be 
late, for those early crops which now 
engage attention. But when we said 
that to a grower, recently, he produced 
some last year’s crop receipts from his 
canners of just about the same dates, in 
fact exactly the same dates. 

Yet it must be true in many heavy 
canning crop regions that things are 
late, and the weather they have had this 
past week is not helping to catch up on 
any of that lost time. The official weather 
report of the week reads: 


“Cloudy rainy weather prevailed over 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania 
and westward to Ohio. Generally clear 
skies and mild temperatures were re- 
ported over the Southern States. A band 
of showery weather spread from the Cen- 
tral Rockies eastward through the Cen- 
tral Plains to Illinois with moderate to 
heavy amounts of rainfall recorded in 
some sections. Temperatures in the 
Rocky Mountain and Far Western states 
were ten to fifteen degrees below nor- 
mal.” 

Weather is so all-important to canning 
crops right now that it must be talked 
about. Our Crop Reports will give you 
an idea of conditions, but there ought 
to be more of these. Wish you would 
join the friends who are cooperating so 
nicely in sending in their reports, be- 
cause these are important as you well 
know. If we had canners’ reports from 
all sections of the country it would not 
only be very interesting, but highly im- 
portant as a market indication. So when 
you contribute, and others do likewise, 
you profit by their opinions as they do 
upon seeing yours. These things are 
beamed straight to the canners, and serve 
as a guide for their canning operations. 
Incidentally, there seems to be a good 
deal of fear or apprehension about the 
amount of canned foods to produce this 
season, if you expect to get a good mar- 
ket for them. Well, of course no one 
can be wise enough to predict with cer- 
tainty what the market may be at the 
time your goods will come upon it, but 
under the present condition of huge con- 
sumption of canned foods there would 
seem to be little if any danger—provided 
of course that your goods are really 
worth while. And we cannot picture any 
sane canner deliberately, or through care- 
lessness, producing anything but good 
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standards or better this year. There 
will be no room—and no profit—in sub- 
standards. 


stocks—There is a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to the amount of stocks of 
all items of canned foods yet on the mar- 
ket. Canners you meet say that they 
have no goods left. Reporting as of May 
1947—and so it must have covered April 
holdings, the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
reported: 

“Carry over stocks held by packers, 
wholesale distributors and chain store 
warehouses from the 1946-47 season are 
estimated at 120 million cases.” Then 
lower down in this summary, it adds: 
“The overall stock estimate of 120 million 
cases is thus larger than the 110 million 
case average annual carry over in the 
five year prewar period 1936-37 to 1940- 
41, when however, annual movement was 
but 65% of the estimated 1946-47 move- 
ment.” Here is definite evidence of the 
huge increase in popular demand, and 
that changes the whole picture, from 
what it used to be. And this is not mere 
estimating. Pre-war there were not alone 
more than 5 million unemployed as a 
regular ‘standing’ army, but there was 
an even larger army of the unemployed, 
anxious to work but with no jobs. Now 
these are all working, and making double 
or treble the amounts in take-home wages 
that they did before. They want food 
and they are buying. So there is no 
fair comparison between today’s demands 
and those before the war. 


But we were speaking of stocks. We 
had supposed that stocks of canned to- 
matoes particularly were at the vanish- 
ing point, and others said the same thing. 
But now appears an item in The New 
York Journal Of Commerce, under date 
of June 19th, and we take the liberty to 
quote it: 

“A block, estimated at 25,000 cases, of 
Maryland standard whole tomatoes, 2s, 
was reported sold at $1.72% per doz. 
and another block of approximately 
15,000 cases of extra standards 2%s was 
said to have been sold for shipment to 
Puerto Rico at $2.25 per doz., both price 
levels f. 0. b. Maryland cannery.” 

The goods were ex-cannery, but we 
doubt if the canner owned them. The 
report does not state. 


UP TO DATE—A news item in The 
Wall Street Journal is interesting, as 
evidence that this industry is in no way 
ways behind modern times: 

Salmon Fishermen and cannery work- 
ers will be flown to Alaska this year in 
high style. Cannery operators will whisk 
3,000 of them there from Seattle in lux- 
ury airliners—complete with plush seats, 
stewardesses and hot meals. Canners 
say it’s cheaper. Workers get “portal 
to portal” pay from the time they leave 


Seattle. The trip takes nine days by 
ship—one day by plane. 

They have been flying tomato plants 
from the South into the tomato growing 
regions, but that seems just a little dif- 
ferent. However, as a cost saver this 
seems to be a good movement, or does it? 

With next week’s issue you will get 
your copy of the 1947 Almanac. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Increasing Demands-—Prices as Yet Un- 
changed—Market Situation Puzzling—Va- 
garies of Weather Affecting Packs and Mar- 
ket—Early Reports from Pea Canning in 
Northwest are poor—tTri-States Promise 
Only Small Pack—Some Pea Prices—Fish 
Packs Interesting—Smaller Cherry Crop and 
Pack—Citrus Prices Show Wide Variations 
—Pineapple Cut Looks Gloomy 


By “New York Stzter” 


New York, June 20, 1947 


THE SITUATION—Present canned food 
spot market developments are more opti- 
mistic. A better demand was reported 


. covering quite a variety of foods. The 
feature of this move was that only a 


short while ago efforts to interest buyers 
came to naught, both concerning the ma- 
terials made available as well as the 
price. Now these same buyers are show- 
ing interest covering both sides of the 
market, leading to the belief that either 
inventories have been reduced or else 
there is a well grounded idea that prices 
will not react much further. 


The buying movement has not reached 
proportions where any special upward 
move in the price basis occurred. On the 
contrary, here and there reports continue 
of buyers’ resistance to selling schedules 
and in a few instances prices have heen 
reduced. However, the general run of 
canned foods the past week held its price 
front in good shape. New packs are but 
a short while away and this year the 
industry will study these moves more so 
than during any period of the past <ec- 
ade. Already reports are that many 
canners will not operate on other ‘han 
top grades and if the other market out- 
lets are unable to absorb the lower va- 
rieties, they will be allowed to rot. ‘his 
may work out well, it was reporte: as 
far as the market is concerned pro! ibly 
covering the first quarter of the new 
pack year, but if the demand provi» to 
be well ahead of trade ideas, the ba!ance 
of the season may see tightness of sup- 
plies and likely a complete eliminaticn of 
some canned foods. This would simply 
be drawing the pendulum of caution too 
far the other way. 
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CANNERS WHO KNOW 
KNOW PLANTERS 

5% FIELD BASKETS 
BASKETS ARE BEST 


Due to increased production facilities, we are in position to make immediate ship- 
ment of a few more cars of 5/8 keg hoop machine made baskets. Our ability to care 
for your requirements will be governed by your promptness in placing your order. 


Wire at once 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


U A 4 T MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
OP | MORRAL CORN pa 
ADAPTABLE Either Single or Double Cut 
TOALL MORRAL COMBINATION 

, GRANULAR fet Wile Grin r Cream Stl Cr 


FOODS 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ) Patented 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO, Write for Catalogue and further wn 


B eo BERLIN, WISCONSIN ; 
‘on bin MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Always 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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THE OUTLOOK—Aside from the better- 
ment in trade, the canned food industry 
at this center was concerned largely with 
reports covering new packs. Vegetables 
as a group appear to be hard hit as a 
result of the heavy rains in sections, cold 
weather in other areas, and in still other 
sections temperatures that reached the 
blistering point. These developments 
were by no means just passing incidents, 
but in some instances lasted for nearly 
a month. Take the case of New Jersey 
asparagus producers. It was reported 
that in the main sections of that belt 
rain was experienced some time daily 
for 27 consecutive days. There were 
also periods of hot, murky weather and 
then unusually low temperatures. The 
mid-west went through all sorts of 
weather and in the Northwest, the pea 
crop was damaged by torrential rains, 
just as packing of sweets got underway. 
It is quite evident that such major packs 
as tomatoes and corn will suffer. Acre- 
ages are already reported as cut in some 
of the important regions. Some sections 
of the corn belt are reported anywhere 
from two to four weeks late, and even if 
there is ideal weather for the next two 
months, there is the possibility of the 
crop being cut by early frosts. Tomatoes 
are much in the same position. 


Fruits are expected to move well, with 
a minimum of labor trouble, although 
there is still the question of a jurisdic- 
tional argument to be settled when the 
crops are maturing. However, not much 
has been heard as regards this develop- 
ment, so that it may be settled in time 
for canning. All fruits are expected to 
equal early seasonal estimates. There 
has been some hot murky weather in 
California, but apparently this has not 
damaged the crops to any extent. 


No one can tell, it is realized just what 
the fish pack position will turn out to be. 
So far tuna is a little better, but the 
question of salmon and sardines totals, 
is still the unknown factor. Meanwhile, 
there is a heavy demand for these packs 
as the summer season gets underway. 


PEAS—Early packing returns from 
the Northwest were poor. Dryness to- 
ward the end of the season cut the 
Alaska crop materially, while sweets, 
just as canning got underway, ran into 
torrential rains, with the result that 
losses were also encountered. However, 
later reports indicated that the damage 
was not as bad as estimated and that 
after all a pack of around 75 per cent 
of normal would follow. The trade now 
is interested mainly in the percentages 
as to quality, for a big pack of extra 
standards and standards promise to add 
to the uncertainty of marketing ability 
for there is already a large carry over. 

In many parts of the Tri-State area 
the pack will be small. Some sections of 
Maryland the crop is running only 30 
per cent of that harvested last year. Up- 
State there is almost a near disaster, and 
reports are that some canners are striv- 
ing to buy peas in sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the crop is still in good 
shape. It is “Carrying coals to New- 
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castle’ again and made _ necessary 
through the efforts of certain canners 
to keep their labels alive. The mid-west 
is no better off and losses are reported 
in both Wisconsin and Minnesota, but 
it is too early to tell just what the re- 
sults will be. Anyway, it looks now as 
though the overall pack will fall far be- 
low the 40,000,000 cases produced last 
year. 

A large Northwest canner named the 
following price level on 1947 pack of 
sweet peas: No. 2 fancy, 2 sieve, $1.95; 
3 sieve $1.75; 4 Sieve, $1.60; 5 Sieve, 
$1.50, blended 3-4-5 sieve $1.60, extra 
standard, blended 3-4-5 sieve $1.20, 
standard blended 3-4-5 sieve $1.05, 10s, 
fancy 3 sieve, $8.75 and 4 sieve $8.00, 
all per doz. f.o.b. Coast. The fancy 
grades are above the packers 1946 ceil- 
ings existing at this time last year, but 
the poorer grades are lower than this 
list. 


CANNED FISH—For the first time since 
the war some Columbia River salmon 
packers were offering quarter sizes, on 
the basis of 96/1/4s at $17.00 f.o.b. coast, 
for ocean caught cohoes. No word other- 
wise, has come though from that area as 
regards the catch since the second part 
of the canning season opened. However, 
some interests felt that there would be 
no change in the selling schedule and 
that the demand for this salmon would 
remain high. 

There were reports from the Bristol 
Bay area of Alaska, that a very small 
salmon pack was likely. In this region 
probably 80 per cent of the red salmon 
is produced, it was said. The season is 
very late, and canners have not as yet 
arrived at a price to be paid to fisher- 
men. Furthermore, there is also re- 
ported to be much trouble looming as 
regards wages to be paid cannery work- 
ers. 

Other fish are in extremely short sup- 
ply, especially Maine sardines. The run 
of fish caught in that area remains of 
unfavorable quality and there is virtually 
no packing. Reports from Norway said 
that the pack of Brisling sardines was 
a keen disappointment so far. Portugal 
advices said that the market in that 
country for anchovies was showing some 
signs of easiness, 


CHERRIES—A crop survey across the 
country showed the production of cher- 
ries this year as sure to be much smaller 
than a year ago. Some Northwest can- 
ners indicated that there will be virtually 
no pack of “Royal Annes” while in the 
Mid-West and New York State R.S.P. 
cherry packs are expected to cut sharply. 
Heavy rains in some areas, cold weather 
in others and on top of this unseasonal 
trends, unusually high temperatures re- 
sulted in much deterioration and also 
caused many cherries to crack. Much 
of these cherries will go to brine and 
marketed through this process it was 
intimated. 


CITRUS JUICES—Two Florida packers 
named prices on citrus juices as the sea- 
son drew to a close. One quoted as 
follows: (Unsweetened)— Orange juice 


97 46 oz. $2.25 and 10s $4.60; Grape - 
fruit juice, 67'4c, $1.60 and $3.10 1r- 
spectively; Blended, on the same pack., 
82%c; $1.92% and $3.85, all per doy, 
f.o.b. cannery. 

The other packer named 90¢ for orange 
juice 2s and $2.10 for 46 oz. On grap: - 
fruit juice, 65¢c and $1.40, while blende:| 
was priced at 80c and $1.82%. Sey- 
ments were quoted at $1.40 for fancy 
and $1.10 for broken. Tangerine Juice 
quotation was 90c. Here too, all were 
per doz. f.o.b. Florida cannery. 

Some sellers reported a firmer tone 
to the market, and indicated that some 
good size orders were around for orange 
juice, 46 oz. size. There were also re- 
ports that some canners had found them- 
selves in an oversold position and were 
buying orange juice from competitors in 
order to fill contracts on books. 


PINEAPPLE—An extremely tight supply 
position was reported in this fruit as 
well as the juice. The threatened dock 
strike and the rail embargo against ship- 
ments to seaports, gives promise of tight- 
ening the position. There’has been some 
business in new pack Hawaiian pine- 
apple and juice, against allotments al- 
ready made, but no prices were men- 
tioned. The question now rises as to 
whether or not these shipments will 
reach the mainland before the strike is 
called. Meanwhile, shipments of Puerto 
Rican and Cuban give promise of falling 
off sharply as the labor situation grows 
worse. According to recent reports Ha- 
waiian canners have still to face new 
wage scale for cannery workers, with 
the understanding that this question will 
come up for settlement at the end of the 
present month, just as the packs enter 
the peak production stage. 


OTHER FRUITS—On spot peaches, choice, 
2 1/s were in extremely good demand 
and the available supplies reduced to a 
minimum. There was also a good (e- 
mand for pears. Coast reports stated 
that peach canners may pay growers 
$55.00 a ton, instead of earlier expecia- 
tions of $75.00 a ton. Last year the 
paying price was reported to be $63.50 
a ton. 

Apricots should be moving toward ¢:n- 
neries in a few days. As to the pack 
total much remains to be seen. Repo ts 
are that growers were asking $116 00 
a ton, whereas packers were ready 
not higher than $55.00 a ton and poss 
$60.00 a ton. There is no shortage of 
apricots on spot and what demand ex’ ts 
is largely for choice, peeled varieties. 


TOMATOES—Weather conditions p- 
peared to be against the crop in m: 1y 
regions. However, there was no spe al 
demand on spot. Meanwhile, a Tri-Si te 
packer was reported to be offeriny a 
good size block of 1946 pack tomato ji ce 
at 90c¢ f.o.b. and there were report: of 
some pickup in the demand for | is 
product. Mid-west reports were t at 
acreages on tomatoes may be cut sha: ‘ly 
due to the unseasonal weather, while e- 
planting has been hindered by the n- 
ability of growers to replace plants. It 
is now too late for this work, while « \'- 
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CLARFROST 


FOR SEALING CARTONS 
PLACED IN REFRIGERATION 


STEKO 


CLARK STEK-O CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill * Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Shady Lodge 


Recommended by Duncan Hine 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Archery, 
Badminton, Golf nearby. American Plan. 
All modern 


Restricted Clientele 


Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Johnson 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


THERE'S ALWAYS A MARKET 
A QUALITY PACK 


For a Quality Pack 
THE Sinclair-Scott FLOTATION CORN CLEANER & WASHER 


Three machines in one . . . flotation tank, cob reel and rod washer combined. 
Specially designed to give gentle handling at all times. Saves you money. 
Use it for Peas and Lima Beans too! 

All welded steel construction. Patented gear type travellers insure full drive 
without slipping. Highest quality construction overall. 


A wide variety of THE ORIGINAL GRADBR HOUSE Send for details 
Sinclair-Scott in our helpful 
Canning Machines THE CO. new Catalog. 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


3-WAY 
VALVE 


Two Ports Operating in 
Three Positions . . . One- 
point Control. 


® The Langsenkamp 3-Way 
Valve is an ideal seal for the 
cooking tank outlet. Its action 
is positive. It seals tightly and 
will not work loose. 
vents errors and makes over- 
sights impossible. The indica- 
tor always shows the exact 
situation of the opening. In 
addition it permits complete 


It pre- 


Waste of Product is 
Waste of Profits. Pro- 


tect Tanks of finished product against 
waste. The Langsenkamp 3-Way 
Valve is the modern, positive and ef- 
ficient way of controlling contents of 


control of tanks contents from 
one point. The saving of one 
tankful of product pays for 


 GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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cooking tanks. several installations. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West 


Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINGERING, CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portiond, Ore. 


EQUIPMENT 


EFFICIENT LONG 
WEARING 
= 
costs Ww ~) FOOLPROOF 
<a 
CANNING MACHINERY 
1800 Blk. PATAPSCO ST. 
q 
4 
we & 
on 
i 
N= Delt VerVv | 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY ie 
| Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
7. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Mayland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LID. a 
Simene, Qatare, Canade 
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lier in the season Georgia growers lost 
much of their young plant production as 
a result of frost. California acreage 
also promises to be smaller, with some 
canners reported to be buying back acre- 
age contracts from growers rather than 
to go through with the canning later in 
the year. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steadily Moving into C ption—Buyers 
and Canners Hesitating on Orders—Top 
Qualities Mostly Shipped and Gone—Big 
Crop of Peaches—Crops Carefully Surveyed 
—Apricot Pack Not Much Smaller Than 
Last Year—Cherries Damaged, Pack Smaller 
—Asparagus Pack Will Hold Up—Cannning 
‘More Berries—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 20, 1947 


One of the most encouraging features 
of the canned foods market at present is 
the manner in which spot holdings of the 
large 1947 pack are moving into con- 
sumption. Chain store organizations, and 
distributors who a few months ago were 
attempting to move lines which seemed 
in over-plentiful supply, and who did dis- 
pose of some for export, have done a very 
heavy business in some parts of the coun- 
try and have come back into the market 
for additional supplies. Top quality 
fruits and vegetables are largely out of 
first hands and there is not much that 
has not been shipped. Buyers are not 
especially anxious to commence placing 
orders for new pack California fruits, 

_ nar do canners care to accept business at 

_definite prices. The local picture is not 
an especially pretty one at this writing, 
with waterfront activities at a standstill 
and public transportation halted through- 
out the East Bay suburbs of San Fran- 
cisco and other California communities. 


PEACHES—The Cling Peach Advisory 
Board has completed a survey of cling 
peach orchards throughout the State, the 
work having been carried out through 
committees of canners and_ growers. 
Most of those participating in the survey 
have acted in this capacity for a number 
of years when surveys were made by the 
Canners League of California and the 
California Farm Bureau Federation on 
a cooperative basis. The estimates have 
been made by districts and both the gross 
tonnage, including all peaches on the 
trees, and the net deliverable, or No. 1 
tonnage, are given. The survey indicates 
a gross tonnage for the State of 568,380 
tons and a net tonnage of No. 1 fruit of 
597864 tons. This pet tonnage compares 
with 506,704 tons of No. 1 fruit delivered 
in the 1946 season. At this writing the 
crop promises to equal, or even exceed, 
that of last year. But canners comment 
on the fact that growing and harvesting 
conditions have been almost ideal in re- 
cent years and that this cannot continue 
indefinitely, so the pack may not prove 
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up to that of last year in size. Northern 
California accounts for all the No. 1 ton- 
nage listed in the survey, with the excep- 
tion of 6,197 tons credited to Southern 
California. 


The survey was painstaking in all its 
details and production is listed by vari- 
eties as well as by districts. Late Mid- 
summers lead in quantities, followed by 
Early Midsummers, Phillips, Tuscans 
and miscellaneous varieties. The Marys- 
ville district leads with 44.26 per cent of 
the estimate, followed in order by Mod- 
esto, Fresno, Stockton, Southern Calif- 
ornia, Sacramento and the group of 
counties around San Francisco Bay. The 
total acreage covered by the survey 
amounts to 56,240.50 acres, which in- 
cludes 9,201.37 acres not yet in bearing. 
Of the total, 1,586.35 acres are in South- 
ern California. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots is 
well under way around San Francisco 
Bay and is nearing completion in the San 
Joaquin Valley. No price to growers 
has been set, as yet, and considerable of 
the fruit handled so far has come from 
orchards owned by canners or by grow- 
ers who have sold their fruit to canners 
in the past. Farm Federation groups are 
advising growers to dry their fruit unless 
canners offer at least $110 a ton. Some 
apricots were damaged by the early June 
rains, thus causing black rot and making 
them undesirable for canning. The pack 
will be much smaller than last year and 
will run almost exclusively to the higher 
grades. 


CHERRIES—The cherry crop throughout 
most of the Pacific Coast area was dam- 
aged by June rains and the canned pack 
in some places will be well below original 
estimates. Loss in California was not as 
large as at first thought likely but in 
some important districts in the Pacific 
Northwest as much as half the crop was 
lost. Buyers are making inquiries about 
prices, but little business is reported. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus canning is on 
the last lap, with the last part of the 
pack reported to be of better quality 
than usual, owing to the late rains. A 
very considerable part of the pack has 
already been sold, despite a rather slow 
start, with some of the larger operators 
withdrawn. The output of White will 
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not be large, although one or two of the 
packers of featured brands were able to 
pack about the usual percentage of this 
item. There are many inquiries for pic- 
nic tins that cannot be met. Some small 
lots of All-Green Colossal have sold of 
late at $2.55 for this size, with No. 2 sell- 
ing at $3.55. 


BERRIES—It would seem that more ber- 
ries are being canned in California than 
in recent years, judging from reports 
from producing districts. The frozen 
food industry is plagued with an un- 
weildy carry-over and has not been able 
to handle its share of the new crop. In 
some instances canners have been called 
upon to make plant changes and addi- 
tions in order to handle berries. The 
same situation prevails in the Pacific 
Northwest. Prices to growers are but 
about half those of last year, so many 
berries may go unpicked. 


TUNA—The pack of tuna and tuna-like 
fish in California in May amounted to 
545,589 cases of all sizes, according to 
the preliminary report of the Division of 
Fish and Game, a substantial gain over 
the April showing. However, the output 
of canned mackerel for the month 
amounted to but 764 cases. The demand, 
however, seems to keep ahead of the sup- 
ply. Holdings of California sardines are 
very limited, but occasionally a sale of 
1-lb. ovals is reported at $15.75. No new 


pack fish is expected before September. 


Alaska salmon fishermen have accepted 
a 12% cent an hour wage increase and 
many are being flown from the States to 
the fishing grounds in order that work 


‘can be commenced at once. Canners say 


there is chance of prices being cheaper 
on the new pack. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


New C ies—C ity Mobile Can- 

nery—Shrimp Take Drops Off—The New 

Federal Inspection Fees—Fewer Oysters 
Canned—Hard Crab Catch Lower 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 20, 1947 


MISSISSIPPI CANNERY PLANNING OPERA- 
TIONS—An article with the above caption 
appeared in the Mobile Press of June 6, 
1947 and is quoted here below: 


“MERIDIAN, MISS.—( UP) —Ofiiials 
at the La Rue Canning plant said opera- 
tions would begin here as soon as a © hip- 
ment of peas grown in the area arrives. 

“Percy Burge, manager of the Mrid- 
ian Plant, said he believed opera ions 
would begin in about five weeks.” 

“The official said the factory was 
equipped to process peas and other ‘arm 
products from the vine to the can. The 
plant expects to can lima beans, pep ers, 
tomato ketchup, pork and beans and 
black-eyed peas.” 


COMMUNITY CANNERY IN MOBILE CO. NTY 
—Tanner-Williams is a progressive set- 
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tle .ent, about ten miles from Mobile and 
The Mobile Register of June 18, 1947 
ha. the following to say about a big 
cel. bration which will take place there 
thi. week: 

“\ new community cannery at the 
Taner-Williams school will have its of- 
ficial opening at an all-day celebration 
planned for Friday.” 

“According to a program announced 
Tuesday at the School board offices, the 
cannery will be opened to the public at 
9 am. and a demonstration will begin 
at 10 a.m. There will be a softball game 
at 11 a.m. and lunch will be served at 
noon. In the afternoon, there will be 
musie and other entertainment.” 

“The cannery will serve a large farm- 
ing area in the western part of Mobile 
County. The school board has made 
available a site for the enterprise.” 

“Arrangements for the opening day’s 
program are being directed by Principal 
S. B. Kelly of the Tanner-Williams 
school; Miss Mildred Brooks, vocational 
home economics teacher, and J. R. Beard, 
acting vocational agriculture teacher.” 


SHRIMP—There was a drop of 853 bar- 
rels in the production of shrimp the past 
week over the previous one. 

Shrimp landings decreased in Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, but increased in 
Texas and Alabama. 

Louisiana produced 3,684 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 615 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 113 bar- 
rels; Mississippi 304 barrels and Texas 
1222 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration reported 
that 2,450 standard cases of Shrimp were 
canned in the week ending, May 31, 1947 
and 3,566 standard cases in the week 
ending June 7, 1947, which brought the 
pack for the season up to June 7, 1947 
to 258,976 standard cases, as against 
146,894 standard cases packed during the 
same period the previous season and 
410.085 standard cases the season before 
that one. 


FEDERAL PLANT INSPECTION 
FEES INCREASED 

According to the Fish and Wildlife 
Sei vice, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tio: announced on May 20 that the fees 
cha:ged for the plant inspections of 
can ied oysters and shrimp will be raised 
on ‘uly 1, 1947. For further informa- 
tio’ inquiries should be addressed to the 
Fo | and Drug Administration, Federal 
Sec rity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

STERS—Production of oysters. in 
Lo siana dropped to about half of what 
it is the previous week, as 3,154 bar- 
rel oysters were produced the previous 
we . and 1,670 barrels last week. The 
cai eries received 900 less barrels of 
oy: -rs last week than the previous one. 
uisiana is the only area in this sec- 
tio’ producing oysters at present. 


_ | .RD cRABS—Production of hard crabs 
In Louisiana dropped 613,288 
po: ds the previous week to 390,640 last 
we or a decrease of 222,640 pounds. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


UMPIRE—The California Processors 
and Growers, Inc., with offices at Oak- 
land, Calif., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Eugene Geary as permanent um- 
pire of disputes in the fruit and vegetable 
canning industry in California. He was 
selected by this organization, whose 
members operate 65 plants, and the AFL 
State Council of Cannery Unions. 

SHOWS LOSS—The F. E. Booth 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., re- 
ports a net loss for May of $31,561, com- 
pared with a loss of $16,073 for the 
corresponding month last year. Sales 
were but $26,345, against $60,024 the 
year before. This is one of the few can- 
ning concerns reporting its operations 
month by month. 

SARDINES UNCONTROLLED—The 
Assembly Fish and Game Committee of 
the California Legislature has voted 
against a bill designed to place sardine 
canners under State regulations and has 
referred the problem to an interim com- 
mittee for study between legislative 
sessions. Cannery owners opposed the 
bill saying it would give the Fish and 
Game Commission power to cripple the 
industry. They declared that the sardine 
industries of Oregon, Washington and 
Mexico, alone would be benefited. Pro- 
ponents of the measure held that the 
operations of reduction plants is now 
controlled, but that canners operate at 
will. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


(The Chicago Market report is omitted 
this week due to the illness of our Mid- 
west Correspondent.) 


NOW V. P.—C. F. Peregoy, of the 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif., has been elected vice-president of 
the San Francisco chapter of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association of 
America. Objective of the association 
is to provide a means for the study and 
dissemination of knowledge relative to 
systems and procedures through re- 
search, discussion and publication. 


NEW FIRM—The Magnolia Packing 
Company has been incorporated at Mon- 
terey, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by Harold A. Furst and as- 
sociates of San Francisco. The company 
proposes to operate a fish reduction plant 
and cannery. 


EXPLOSION—The Industrial de En- 
senada Cannery, Ensenada, Mex., owned 
by Luiz Salazar, was destroyed by an 
explosion and fire, May 17, with a loss 
estimated at about a half a million dol- 
lars. Tuna and abalone were canned 
there, with much of it marketed in the 
United States. 


MOVES—tThe brokerage firm of Dur- 
ant Hart & Co. has moved into new 
quarters at 598 Clay St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


corners. 


erial. 


713-729 E. Lombard Street, 


ROBINS PERFORATED PROCESS CRATES 


Superior to Slatted Crates—no denting of cans on sharp 
All welded construction—minimum cost of upkeep. 
Reinforced at bottom with heavy angle iron band and heavy 
band at top. Body and bottom of heavy perforated mat- 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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NEW PASTE MAKER—The Hick- 
mott Canning Company, Antioch, Calif., 
pioneer canners of asparagus, will soon 
install Buffalo vacuum equipment for the 
making of tomato paste. The No. 10 size 
will be packed exclusively this year, but 
next year it is planned to give attention 
to the 6 oz. size. 


PATENT TROUBLES—A Federal 
antitrust suit has been opened against 
the Pacific Machinery Company, 101 
California St., San Francisco, Calif. Gov- 
ernment attorneys claim that 40 per cent 
of the company is owned by the Food 
Machinery Company, San Jose, with the 
remainder owned by two large canning 
concerns, with outside firms not allowed 
to purchase the patented machinery the 
company manufactures. 


RITTER ON COAST—The P. J. Rit- 
ter Co., a Pennsylvania Corp., manufac- 
turing conserves, preserved fruits, vege- 
tables and fish, has filed incorporation 
papers at San Francisco, Calif., with 
John P. Daly, Mills Bldg., listed as agent. 
The capital stock is placed at $2,000,000, 
plus 1000 shares of no par value. 


Calendar of Events 


JUNE 22-26, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, San Francisco, Calif. 


JUNE 23-24, 1947—-Mid-Year Meeting, 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


JULY 9-18, 1947—Tomato Technicians 
School, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


JULY 23-AUGUST 1, 1947—Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Mold Count School, Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Connor Ho- 
tel, Joplin, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 10-12, 1947—39th An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


FARM PRODUCTS 
PRICES RISE DURING WARS 
PRICES FALL AFTER WARS 


WAR OF 1812] CIVIL. WAR 


7$196, 
god 


PRE-WAR 1816 1821 |PRE-WAR 1864 187! 


WORLD WAR I/WORLD WAR IL 
t s t 
t 

$1.24 H 

$1.00’ $100’ 

PRE-WAR 1919 1921 |PREWAR 1946 ? 


War of 1812: 


1816. 
Civil War: 


Prices of farm products were highest in 1816, two 
years after the war ended. By 1821, five years later, 
prices had fallen to about half those received in 


Prices of farm products in 1864 were nearly double 
those received before the war. By 1871, seven 
years later, prices had fallen to about five-eighths 
of those received in 1869. 


World WarI: Prices of farm products in 1919 were about 214 
times those received before the war. By 1921, two 
years later, prices had fallen to about three-fifths 
of those received in 1919. 


World WarII: Prices of farm products in 1946, like those of 1919, 
were about 21/4 times those received before the 
war. If history repeats itself, prices of farm prod- 
ucts will fall in the next few years. 


ROLAND W. BARTLETT, 
Professor, Agricultural Economics, 
University of Illinois 
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NOVEMBER 20-21, 1947—Ann al 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners (s- 
sociation, Savery Hotel, Des Moir es, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1946 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1947—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 13-17, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brekers Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 16-17, 1947—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1948—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1948—41st Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Chicago, III. 


IN MEMORIAM 


FRED HESS 


Fred Hess, 58 year old personnel man- 
ager of the Illinois Canning Company, 
Hoopeston, Illinois, died in a Chicago 
hospital May 31. Mr. Hess was quite ac- 
tive in war work during the war when 
he headed a number of Red Cross drives 
and served as President of the War Re- 
lief Fund for the city of Hoopeston. 


HARRY A. PATTERSON 


Harry A. Patterson, age 55, S:les 
Manager for the Francis C. Stokes C m- 
pany, Vincentown, New Jersey, pa- ed 
away in Humboldt, Tennessee, June 1: th, 
at the Humboldt Hotel. He was com; et- 
ing a long sales trip which inclu ‘ed 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and ° 2n- 
nessee. When he did not put in an ip- 
pearance on Sunday morning, the | tel 
management investigated and found ° iat 
he evidently had died in his sleep he 
night before. 


Mr. Patterson had been associ ‘ed 
with the Stokes Company since 1 40. 
Prior to that time he had been . ith 
The Currie Seed Company and I. N. 
Simon & Son. He was a man of e: el- 
lent character and was well known nd 
well liked by the Canning Trade. [is 
widow and one daughter survive. 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every oanner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 
predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers. 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—One set Langsenkamp Double Copper Pulp 
Coils, 3” three turns 40” x 60”; used for about five batches only. 
Priced at small part of original cost. Lord Mott Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Cannery Equipment, new and as is, rebuilt 
Fillers, Extractors, Casers, Labelers, Case Sealers, Boosters, 
Forklifts, Boilers, Pasteurizers, Cookers. Cut your capital in- 
vestment and increase efficiency. Wire us your equipment needs. 
A. H. Malcom Co., Orlando, Fla. 


LIQUIDATING EQUIPMENT FROM MACARONI, Meat, 
Tomato and other vegetable processing. Boss and Buffalo 
Jacketed Meat Mixers, Sterling & Urschel Peelers, Dicers, Buf- 
falo Choppers, Cutters, Slicers, Cavagnaro Kneaders and 
Presses, Filler Machine Co. S. S. Piston Fillers, 3 to 11 Pistons. 
Clermont and Arthur Noodle, Ravioli and Macaroni Equipment, 
Oppenheim and Mechanical Stuffers, De-Hairers, Meat Grinders, 
Labelers, Wrap Around and Spot Aut. Case Gluers and Sealers. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 138, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—300 gallon Steel Tank; 3,000 gallon Steel Tank; 
Hypoclorinator for pressure line; 150 ft. deep-well Pump, 70 
gal. p. min; 50 H.P. Fairbanks Stoker with aut. control; 30 
H.P. Fairbanks Stoker with aut. control; 75 H.P. Oil Burner 
with aut. controls; Adjustable Coal Elevator 18” x 35’, with 
stainless steel Hopper and 24’ Chute. Call Mr. Carlsrud, River- 
side 0566, Reid-Avery Co., Baltimore 22, Md. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MVEZALY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has 7 agg | immediate shipment the fol- 


lowing used, rebuilt or new machiner B® d equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


I—CAPPER, U. S. Bottlers, 8 head, 110 per min., automatic, for MM 

caps, reconditioned, like New. $4,000.00 
2—COOKER & COOLERS, 1196-can, #2%, A-B square tank Cooker, 

variable discharge, can conveyor; (2) Coolers, 130 can cap. each, with 

extractors, excel. cond. 3,350.00 
i—SOUP FILLER, NEW, never used, Sprague-Sells, 12 station, MH-174, 

nickel alloy & stainless steel, 211x400 can, built to handle 300x407, 


long telescope for heavy soup, direct connected, 69-P Closure................ 3,350.00 
a AMER, NEW, original crate, continuous pressure, A-B, 12’ long 
” dia., conveyor, valves, Reeves drive and motor. 7,000.00 
I—SYRUPER, NEW, Sprague-Sells, 18 valve, 2180 stainless steel parts, 
211x400 can, change porte for 300x407 can, never USed......... 5,270.00 
2—OVER-WRAP MACHINES, Package Mach’y., type FA2Q, roll type 
paper feed, continuous transport chain, compression type belt discharge 
folder plates, capacity 80 units per minute, Each 3,300.00 
I—VEGETABLE CONVEYOR, (Merry-go-round) Link-Belt, 110’ Uni- 
versal Carrier chain, 12” wide top plates, 31'7’x18’8”"x2‘9”, steel 
tables both sides, 1’8” wide, speed 42 FPM, 5 HP motor..............06 1,200.00 
I—WASHER, NEW, original crate, A-B_ perforated ome, 3’x10’, 
complete with inside spiral and spray nozzles, 2 HP motor... 1,800.00 


I—WASHER-ELEVATOR, NEW, original crate, A-B, 1 HP motor drive 800.00 
5—RETORTS, Rectangular, 16’x28"x32”, reinforced, New Gotham control, 


air operated, 2 trucks each. Reduced to. Each 300.00 
Peon CRATES, NEW, perforated, 4 tier, excel, cond. Ea............. 19.00 
Spracue-Lowe, Large size, model B 400.00 
i—BRUSH FINISHER, Indiana, 3”x3” frame, 5 HP 250.00 


CANS, (3 carloads) 300x407, plain sanitary, bodies of 1.25 H.D. 
plate, & ends of .50 electrolytic plate lacquer with C enamel inside 


of ends, 280 per bag. Per th 20.00 (plus .10 per bag) 
i—FREEZER, Plate type, 7% HP Copeland Compressor, water cooled, 

240 packages per hour capacity 3,000.00 
1—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR, York 614x6%%, with 15 HP motor, flat fly 

wheel. excellent condition 1,400.00 
{—COMPRESSOR, York 4x4, with 15 HP motor, Y-15, V-belt, with 

shell and tube condenser 500.00 
I—DODGE DRIVE, Speed 472—236, 65.85 gear, With MOLOP.......sseee 150.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


NEW & USED FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Processing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Tomato and Puree Canning Equipment; com- 
plete set-up ready to operate here or can be moved: 85 H.P. 
Boiler; 42 x 72 Retorts with lids; Electric Motors; Electric 
Hoist; Hand Filling Table; Soak Tank and Rotary Washers; 
Hot Water Scalder; Peeling Table and Belts; Sprague Pulper; 
Cypress Tanks with Coils; % Hampers; Labeling Machine; 
Alum. Buckets; Knives; Labels; etc. Buy all or what you need; 
priced low. Adv. 4787, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Used Equipment: Scotch Marine Boilers; Loco- 
motive type Boiler; Return Tubular Boiler; Ayars Pea Filler; 
Hansen Pea Filler; Nested Pea Grader; Clover Leaf Pea 
Grader; Universal Corn Cutter; Double Corn Huskers; F)!C 
Cob Corn Washer; Onley Washer; Exhaust Boxes; Buck and 
Chisholm-Scott Bean Snippers; 100 station FMC Tomato Peeliyg 
Table; FMC Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Sterling and Amevi- 
can Vegetable Peelers; Agiduster and Niagara Dusters; Ste:m 
Circle Hoist; Wood Pea Lug Boxes. W. T. Howeth, 1831 \N. 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Flotation Washer for whole grain corn. 
Purchased from The United Co. In new condition, price reas n- 
able. Geo. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One practically new Chisholm-Ryder 16 fe: t 
Blancher with lifetime drum, with controllers and varia’ ‘e 
speed drive. Cost new $2300.00; will sacrifice for $1450.\. 
Used only 30 days. Adv. 4791, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—1 D 2% H.P. Lightnin Portable Mixer; 1 250 
gallon Brine Tank with Cover, Coils and Valve; 1 S% D, R & 
M Electric Hoist; 3 F.M.C. Double Huskers, motor drive; 8- 
1!.” Taylor Self-acting Temperature Controllers; 1-14” Niagra 
Syrup Meter; 6-54” diameter 4 car double end Retorts com- 
plete with cars, trays and temperature controllers. All equip- 
ment new, never uncrated. Fruitland Canning Association, 
Inc., Fruitland, Idaho. 


!OR SALE—Food Machinery, Model 80, 10-valve Juice Filler, 
in excellent condition, set up for 46-0z, 404 x 700 can. $1,250.00. 
For immediate delivery subject to prior sale. National Fruit 
Product Co., Ine., Winchester, Va. 


FOR SALE—Kyler Adjustable Labeler, in good shape. Can 
sizes #1, #300, #303, #2. Motor 110 volt A. C. Available 
early August delivery. Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


~ FOR SALE—1 five pocket Ayars Tomato Filler in excellent 
condition. Adv. 4794, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—RC50 Chain and attachments: Ewert 45, 55 and 
5A-I-R(L). Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Used Sprague-Sells 3 crate Retorts; Sample Pea 
Grader; Pea and Bean Blanchers; Water Cleaning Reels; Buck 
Bean Snippers; Corn Rod Reel Washers; Hand-pack Filler; etc. 
Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—One Kyler Motor Driven, Model P, Caser for No. 
1 cans, $300.00; One Chisholm-Ryder CB-5 Stainless Steel Chop- 
per Pump Unit, without motor, $600.00. Both items in A-1 
condition. Delta Canning Co., Inc., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE—5 pocket Ayars Pea Filler; F. M. Blanchers 12 
ft. and 15 ft.; Ayars Niagara Tomato Washer; F. M. Tomato 
Scalder; F. M. Tomato Washer; Horix Berry Washer; Cherry 
Elevator; American Horizontal Tomato Chopper with stainless 
steel screw conveyor; Langsenkamp Tomato Finisher; Ayars 7 
pocket semi-automatic Tomato Filler; Buck Bean Sn%pper; 
Urschel Bean Cutter; Tomato Chopper Pump Unit. Write for 
complete description and prices. Coop. G.L.F. Farm Products, 
Inc., Macedon, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Four Peerless Single Huskers, complete with all 
parts. Huskers used last year. Walter M. Cameron & Son, 
Nottingham, Pa. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment, Adv. 478, The Canning Trade. 


\’ ANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


© -T MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bu: .o and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get ur offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dic s, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or at have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
sen ull details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


NTED—No. 10 Filler, late model, for tomatoes and string 


be plunger type. Charles C. Shanbarger, Stewartstown, 
Pa. Chone 38R4. 


\ .NTED—Max Ams Automatic Can Sealing Machine for 
#1 val cans or 9 oz. rectangular cans, with or without heads, 
ndition. Ameri-Cana Fisheries, Wilmington, Calif. 
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WANTED —To buy Horizontal Retort 12-20 feet long, 50-60” 
breadth with crates and supplies. New or used in good condition. 
Write: P. O. Box 475, New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED—Nevw, or in excellent condition: 1 Pulper; 1 Fin- 
isher; 1 Fruit Juice Filter; 2 Scraper Agitators for Lee 150 gal. 
2/3 jacketed Kettles; Pease Apple Peelers and Slicers. Give 
complete details, type of motors, etc. Royal Food Products, Inc., 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


WANTED—Labeling Machine for No. 1 tall Salmon Cans; 
also Caser. Wire: Keller Fishing & Packing Co., Inc., 315 Smith 
Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS for Kraut: Copenhagen Market, Marion 
Market (yellow resistant) and Goldenacre; all grown from 
Ferry-Morse Seeds. Tomato Plants: Stokesdale, Rutgers, Mar- 
globe and John Baer; all from Certified (treated) Seeds. Wire, 
phone or write for prices on express shipments or delivery by 
truck from Virginia’s oldest and largest growers. J. P. Councill 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Cabbage Plants: Marion Market, Copenhagen 
Market and Golden Acre; $2.00 per thousand; 100,000 lots at 
$1.50 fob here. Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Stokesdale, John Baer, 
Marglobe; $3.00 per thousand; 100,000 lots at $2.50 per thou- 
sand fob here. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Rhubarb Roots. Northern grown, disease free 
Rhubarb Root divisions of Macdonald, Canada Red, and a limited 
quantity of Valentine, for delivery fall 1947. J. Phillips, Phillips’ 
Farms, Chateauguay Village, Pro. Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Well equipped Citrus Juice Plant with large 
sectionizing unit, in the heart of the citrus and vegetable section 
of Texas. Many crops available for canning. Adv. 4789, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Production Manager to take charge of chicken 
products plant located in Harrison, N. Y. Permanent job, good 
opportunity. Give full details, experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. Royal Brands Corp., 212 Harrison Ave., Harrison, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Ne Xs 


FOR SALE—Fancy #10 Tomato Puree, 1946 pack, straight 
truck load at $6.25, F.0.B. Dayton, Ohio. Sample sent on re- 
quest. Jaxon Products Co., Dayton 7, Ohio. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQuIPMENT 


Comoran Westminster, Ald. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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Keep Your Steam Up! 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE CANNER 
COMPLETE 
BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
and 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


TUBE CLEANERS os SAFETY VALVES e GAUGES 
PACKING FOR ALL PURPOSES e KILSOOT FIRE SCALE REMOVER 
KEY SAFETY HAND HOLE CAPS e KEY SEALING COMPOUNDS 
BOILER AND MACHINE WORK 
No order too large or too small—Prompt Delivery 
Call Plaza 1415, write or wire at our expense 


C. A. KRIES COMPANY, INC. 
118 LIGHT ST., | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQU:PMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


All the latest data 
FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
are included in the 7th edition of 
33 
“A Complete Course in Canning 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.90 
order your copy now. 
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WILLING 


Parent—Young man, do you really think you should be taking 
my daughter to night clubs and roadhouses all the time? 

Svitor: Indeed not. Let’s try to reason with her. 

“Yes,” said one man to another, “motoring is a great thing, 
I used to be sluggish before the motoring craze, but now I’m 
spry and energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

“T don’t, I dodge.” 


PAINSTAKING WORKER 


Foreman: “I thought you said you were an expert bricklayer? 
You’ve worked all morning, and now you can go get your time.” 

Bricklayer: “Have ye any fault to find wit the brick I laid.” 

Foreman: “No, but I thought you might have laid the other 
one, too, while you were about it.” 


GOOD LISTENER 

“T heard Jack studied mechanical engineering. What’s he 
doing now?” 

“He’s working for the railroad.” 

“That so? What’s he doing?” 

“Well, you know that man who goes around all the cars and 
taps all the wheels to make sure everything is all right?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, Jack helps him listen.” 


WORKING IT OUT 


John: “If you sleep at my house you’ll have to make your 
own bed.” 

Frank: “That’s all right. I don’t mind.” 

John: “O. K. Here’s a hammer and saw.” 


UNDERWORLD ON TOP 


The influence of gangster films has shown its effect, not only 
upon the youngsters but adults as well. 

Take the case of the school-teacher who absent-mindedly 
barked: “Stick ’em up!” when he wanted those members of 
the class who knew the answer to signify in the usual way. 


NUISANCE 


The Marine Corps, never the one to boast unduly about its 
exploits, sends out the following distinct understatement from 
its Quantico base: 

Four of the leathernecks were playing bridge in a hut on a 
small Pacific isle. From outside came a shout: 

“Force of about 200 Japs landing on the beach.” 

The four Marines looked at one another. Finally one rose 
casually and said: “O.K., I'll go—I’m dummy this hand.” 

“My brother went two years to West Point. 
soldier.” 

“That’s nothing. My brother’s a wholesaler!” 


He’s a half 


CHORUS 


My Bonnie leaned over the gas tank, 
The height of the contents to see; 

She lighted a match to assist her— 
Oh, bring back my Bonnie to me! 


TROUBLE 
Mother: “Where’s your father, Tommy?” - 
Tommy: “He’s in his bedroom, mummy, talking to his collar. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


‘BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F H. Langqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
4 K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

'Inited Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hami'ton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincls r Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
"Inite? Co., Westminster, Md. 


CO! VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Beri Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La F Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A K ‘obins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CO VEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
o.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CO°*ERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

-hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hami!ion Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Nobins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, JIl. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ag Hoopeston, Il 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, OF 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Oh: 
FP. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. II) 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Umited Co.. Westminster. Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio : 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I1l. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
4a K Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
'Inited Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TInited Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


AK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm:-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, M 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi- 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
e Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R, J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, II. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONINGS. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, II. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Fi. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Sonn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ON... 


PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS” 


Daily .. . over their radios. . 
millions are hearing: “Soup’s On 
. it’s PHILLIPS DELICIOUS.” 
Naturally, this constant reminder 
advertising is building new and 
repeat sales. Which means bigger 
volume and better profits for 
dealers who can supply the 
rapidly expanding demand for: 
“Soup’s On .. . it’s PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS. 


In Days of 
Peace as in 
Time of War 


Excellence 
of Product 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., inc CAMBRIDGE, MD. 


Peace time packers of 59 varieties Phillips Cansed 


ALTIMORE, 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 


PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


766 
in use in 1926 


1242 


in use in 1931 


1541 


in use in 1936 


2207 


in use in 194] 


3591 


in use in 1946 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


F R A N K 


AMACHE 


Green Pea Hulling Piles: 
Established 1880 


1924 


KEWAUREE WISCOR STE - WISCONSIN 


dense D | 
ox 
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FArre’s a commercial lot of a superior bush lima 
with a small white flat seed . . . and green coty- 
ledons. Growing time, 68 days. The bush averages 
16 inches in height . . . pods 314" long, flat and 
curved, with 2 to 4 beans in each pod. 

This is an excellent canning variety . . . being 
improved from year to year under Rogers breeding 
and selection program. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS serve THE NATION x 
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